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TO THE 


- 


RIGHT HONOURABLE AN D RIGHT REVEREND 
FREDERICK, 


LORD BISHOP OF DERRY; 


AMONG | the few of your Lordſhip's Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Dignity, who have nobly dared to aſſert the 


Rights of Civil and Religious Liberty, and thought 
no action foreign or unſuitable to their holy profeſſion, 
which could advance the intereſts of mankind—the 
Biſhops of the ſee of Derry have been the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ; and your Lordſhip, though laſt, not 


leaſt, amongſt that ſacred band. 


If I had, therefore, no priv ate favours to ac- | 
knowledge—no perſonal eſteem or regard to teſtify, 


which no one knows to value more highly, or can 
hold more dear, than myſelf—I ſhould ſtill look up 


. A to 


— — 
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to you as the ableſt Advocate for that liberty I have 
claimed, and foficit- the fanction of your name to 
patronize theſe Diſcourſes. 

The purpoſe for which they were written, will 
juſtify this choice. | 

To diſpel from Chriſtianity that dark cloud of 
myſtery, which has been ſo long hanging over it, 
and to exhibit it in its native dreſs, in which we 


ſee it in the Scriptures, and thus to recommend it to 


its votaries, and attach them to its ſervice, was the 
deſign of this publication. 

To effect this, I have exerciſed the right of 
private judgment in my Interpretations of the 
Scriptures, neither ꝓreſuming to be infallible myſelf, 
nor acknowledging that claim in others. I have 
thus endeavoured to place our Religion upon its 
only firm and immoveable baſis the Word of God 
explained by every individual for himſelf. 

Could we once be brought to think, that the 


worſt Herch is a bad life that no Church can be 


in Danger, which has no corruptions in it that 
the only Atonement for our ſins, is Repentance and 
Amendment that the Faith we ought to contend 


for is, © That which was once delivered to the Saints. 


Could we but agree about theſe fundamental parts of 
our religion, it would matter little, how much we 


diſagreed about the reſt. Were thoſe barriers beaten 


down, which have been kept up, to create diſtine- 


tions, 


* 


> 
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- wn and kindle animoſitiesinſtead of a unity of 


opinion, which cannot be obtained, we might be held 
together by the only bond that can be laſting, and 
known by the only mark of diſtinction that is worth 
preſerving; it being the true Chritian one — our * 
and good - will towards each other. | 

The happy effects of this K have 
been widely ſpread throughout -your Lordſhip's 
diocefe. That liberality of mind and equal regard 
Which yon have always ſhewn to good men of all 
denominations, has helped to unite the moſt diſ- 
cordant ſects to ſoften the rancour which Prejudice 
and Bigotry had foſtered—and as far as it was 
neceſſary for every good purpoſe of ſociety, melted 
down into a general union, thoſe jarring and dif- 
ſonant opinions; and made all conſpire to promote 
the happineſs of each other; the diſtinguiſhing ap- 
pellations of Catholic, Preſbyterian, and Churchman, 


have all been ſunk into the common name of 


Chriſtian. Aud the only ſtruggle that now ſubſiſts 


between them is, which ſhould give the greateſt 


proofs of their zeal, and their affection to their 
common Friend and Patron. 

And is it to be wondered at, that ſuch peace 
and unanimity ſhould now prevail in a city, once 
the ſeat of party rage and religious hatred? The 
citizens alike perceiving, that your differing from 


wy mach in opinion, produced in you no di- 


minution 
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minution of perſonal regard for him, caught the ſame 
liberality - of ' ſpirit, and were actuated by the fame ' 
ſentiments towards each other. Thus when your 
Lordſhip nobly propoſed to erect a Chapel for the 
Roman Catholics of Derry, there was not a Church- 
man or Sectary, who did not eagerly adopt your 
truly Catholic principle, and contend for the honour 
of laying the firſt ſtone of that edifice D. The 
Eftabliſbment, in particular, ſaw no Danger to them- 

| ſelves. 


* What ſatisfaction it muſt have afforded to a. 
liberal mind, to have ſeen the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, 
with the Titular Biſhop, joined by the Mayor of the 
Corporation, the Dean of the Cathedral, and the Two 
Diſſenting Minifters, all going in proceſſion to lay the 
firſt ſtone of the Popiſh Chapel; which is now com- 
pleted, and affords an example that does honour to the 
Prelate, and to the citizens that followed it. Bluſh, 
ye zealots and bigots, and learn for once a leſſon of 
good-will and Chriſtian charity, from thoſe ye have 
been taught to hate and to deſpiſe. -We have Rad our 
proceſſidn too in this couatry, (or rather our avTo 
DA FE); but it has been of a far different kind from 
that above-mentioned. It was not indeed PER - 
$ONALLY ATTENDED by Biß and Magiftrates, 


nor was it ſet on foot with the defign of laying the frf 


ftone of any place of worſbip ; but with the oppoſite 
intention of not leaving one ftone upen another in any 
| religious 
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ſelves from performing the offices of friendihipiind 
humanity towards the members of a different Com- 


munion; nor did they pollute the name of their 
unn RE AR TIREng, 


| —— —pudet hec opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuiſſe, et non potuiſſe refelli. 


___ Your own liberal example, my Lord, has con- 
ſpired with the wiſdom of the Legiſlature, which has 
had no occaſion to regret the conceſſion of a full 
enjoyment of religious rights to the Diſſenters of 
Ireland; as it has found, that the obligation to the 
diſcharge of civil duties, has not been leſſened, but 
increaſed, by ſuch a grant. And let us hope, that 
the time is coming, when this wiſe policy will be 
adopted by every Legiſlature ;—when not only the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, but every other claſs of 
Chriſtians, will enjoy both their Religious and Civil 
Rights and when the State ſhall wiſely avail itſelf 
of the abilities and integrity of every citizen—and 
15 k when 


religious ſtructure, whoſe form was not exactly ace 
cording to the plan laid down by the State. Such is 
the difference between building and Burning!“ The one 
proceeding from the true Chriftian ſpirit of bene- 
| volence and good-will to all: The other, from the 
blind and furious rage of perſecuting zeal and in- 
tolerant bigotry. 


X- DEDICATION; 
when aQtive exertions in behalf of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, will be the only Te/t that remains for a free 
and happy people to give of their zeal for a country, 
which merits their attachment, by bleſſing every 
virtuous inhabitant with equal and impartial privi- 
leges. { | | 
I have the honour to be, 
My Lon p, 
Wich great eſteem and regard, 
Your Lon ben's 
Ver obliged and obedient 
Humble Servant, 


'GEO. ROGERS. 


THE 


TRUE NATURE 
OF THE 
F CHURCH or CHRIST, 


AND THE 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF ITS BEING IN 


DAN G E R. 


Marr. xvi. 18. 


\ 


pon this Rock I will build my Church, and the Gates 
of Hell ſhall not $2287 againſt it, 


„ 


OUR Saviour having worked many miracles, 
in teſtimony of his divine miſſion, was willing to 
learn, whether theſe proofs had produced their proper 
effects, by leading men to conclude, that they were 
certain evidences of his being the Meſſiah. He 
aſked his Diſciples, ſaying, Whom do men ſay, 
that I, the fon of man, am?” He aſſumes no 

title above others; but ranks himſelf with the reſt of 
| mankind; with all thoſe who were equally & the 
ſons of men with himſelf; and leaves it to 
them to make the diſtinction which marked the 
peculiarity of his character; that they might aſcribe 
it to the works he had performed, and not to any 
thing naturally ſuperior, to others in his perſon. The 
anſwer they made was, „Some fay, that thou art 
John the Baptiſt ; ſome Elias; and others Jeremias; 
or one of the Prophets. However miſtaken they 
were with regard to the exact perſon of Chriſt, yet 
2 agreed in looking upon him as a human 


B | being, 


. 


being, though endued with authority, and a divine 
commiſſion. He aſks again, „But whom, ſay ye, 
that I am?“ They had been his conſtant attendants, 
had heard his doctrines, and ſeen his miracles, and 
were qualified to give a moſt expreſs anſwer to this 
queſtion, Accordingly, Simon Peter anſwered, and 
ſaid, “ Thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the living 
God.” i. e. Thou art the Meſſiah, the expected 
Prophet, that was to come into the world. His 
being “ the Son of the living Ga” was peculiar to 
him, in this reſpect only, that he was highly favoured 
in having a divine commiſſion given him; and 
deſerved the title in a' more eminent degree than 
others, on account of his exemplary virtue, and 
perfect obedience to the will of God; for all good 
men are, in Scripture, ſtiled “ Sons of God,” 
though in a ſenſe inferior to that which is applied 
to Chriſt, Peter gave ſo juſt a deſcription of the 
perſon and character of Chriſt, that our Lord & an- 
« fwered, and faid ' unto him, Bleſſed art thou, 
« Simon Barjona; for ' fleſh and blood | hath not 
< revealed it unto thee, but my Father, which is in 
« Heaven; and J alſo ſay unto thee, that thou art 
« Peter, and upon this Rock I will 1 my 
« CHURCH, and the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail 
. apainſt it.“ That is, Happy are you, that you 
have formed this opinion of me, and have not taken 
it up lightly, or from mere report, but have con- 
cluded from conviction, that 1 could not have done 
the miner which 11 _ feen, or taught the 
doctrine 


(38) 


doctrine you have heard, if L had not been commiſſioned, 
by my heavealy Father to fill the office, and anſwer 
the character you have aſcribed. to me. And this I. 
affirm to you, that the confeſſion of faith which you 
have now made, and the belief of this ſingle article, 
of my being the Meſſiah, is that fundamental truth, 
on which my religion ſhall be eſtabliſhed; and what- 
ever may be the attempts of its enemies, to prevent 
its reception in the world, it ſhall fill ſpread, and. 
finally prevail over all oppoſition, 

This is the evident meaning of the text. But as 
the uſe of words without clear and preciſe ideas an- 
nexed to them, gives occaſion to the groſſeſt errors, 
and the moſt material perverſion of the plaineſt 
things; and as this effect has been produced in no 
inſtance more remarkably, than in the miſconception 
of what is really meant by the word church ; I ſhall 
in the following diſcourſe conſider, Firſt, the ſcripture 
meaning of that term; and fhall, Secondly, ſhew, 


that according to our Saviour's are no 
danger can poſſibly befall it. 


Firſt, The word “ Church, in ſcripture, as well 


as in profane authors (a), invariably means an & Af- 
B 2 ſembly,” 


(a) Exxaxnoia, amongſt the Greeks, meant an Aſ- 
ſembly, called together upon any public buſineſs, to 
enact laws &c. ECovnopny H b, w Ads, tas ExxAnoyes 
vr r -EPeruxoTwy og9w; Nixe d. Eſchines paſſim. — 


Oe Exx h,, Deorum coneilium, 3 an Aſſembly of the 
Gods. Lucian. 


p 
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ſembly. “ Wherever there was a number of Chrif- 
tians, ſmall or great, collected together, that meet- 
ing was called “ a church;“ and it took its name 
from the perſons who aſſembled, not the place in 
which they met. Nor was it any particular order or 
deſcription of perſons amongſt them, but the whole 
body aſſembled that conſtituted this“ Church.” A 
few inſtances will ſerve to prove this. © Salute 
Priſcilla and Aquila, and the church which is in their 
houſe ():“ which means a number of perſons pro- 
feſling Chriſtianity, in that particular houſe or family» 
and has no manner of relation to the place itſelf where 
they were aſſembled ; but the perſons or family in it 
are ſtiled *“ the. church.” „No church com- 
municated with me, but ye only (c).” The Apoſtle 
addreſſes himſelf to the Philippians, as “ the church” 
remarking the difference between their conduct 
towards him, and that of others. © Ye are come 
to the general aſſembly, and church of the firſt. 
born (d). Theſe terms are ſynonimous, and fo 
they are tranſlated in two_ paſſages of the Acts, 
« The aſſembly was confuſed.”  « He diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly (e); which ſenſes could not be given to 

| — "a 


(6) Rom. Xvi. 15. 

Ce Phil. iv. 15. | 

(4) Heb. xii. 23. 

(es) Acts xix. 32. 40, 9 B cry ar- 
Avos T1r XEExxNπ . | 


* 


— 


i 


the word church, ſuppoſing it to have been the place 
of meeting. © If the whole church be come to- 
gether in one place (f) ;” that is, if all the chriſtians 
of a certain diſtrict be aſſembled together. Theſe 
and other inſtances in ſcripture oblige me'to give 
this conſtruction to the word Ee. The congree 
gation, and-not the place, forms the idea of it. 

As there was no particular ' place appointed for 
theſe meetings, ſo neither were there any perſons ap- 
pointed to preſide, with any degree of power or 
authority, over the reſt ; but a general equality pre- 
vailed amongſt them. They acknowledged no other 
ſuperior than Chriſt. He is ftiled, “ the Head of the 
Body, the Church (g): that is, the whole ſociety. 
And to ſhew the perfect equality that ſubſiſted 
between the members of it, they are all ſtiled 
brethren. © The Head of every man was Chrift (5).“ 
He had no other ſuperior in religious matters.—The 
Apoſtles themſelves enjoyed no power but what 
related to their divine miffion ; the power of working 
miracles, of propheſying, and ſpeaking with tongues, - 
And even theſe powers were imparted, by the 
Apoſtles, to al chriſtians in general, and were net 
confined to any particular order amongſt them. 
Stephen Ci), who was choſen by the congregation 
to the menial office of ſerving tables, preached, 
pgs 124415 43 ©, idle 


Cor. xiv. 23. (g) Coloſſ. i. 18. 
(5) 1 Cor. "he Po e Acts vi. 5. 8. 


and did great wonders and miracles among the 


people.” The qualifications required of thoſe who 


were to fill the moſt important offices im the church, 


were age, piety, and prudence; and as far as the 


powers of perſuaſion, example, and gravity could go, 
they might exerciſe. them to the full: but ſupremacy 


and ſpiritual dominion they had none; and where 


the intereſts of the goſpel were not immediately con- 
cerned, the Apoſtles and Elders had no more power 
than private chriſtians. If an offence was committed 
by one chriſtian againſt another, and the matter 
could not be ſettled privately, or by the friendly 
interference of one or two others, the church itſelf, 
that is, the whole aſſembly of chriſtians, was con- 
ſulted in the laſt reſort (4). © If he ſhall neglect 
to .hear them, tell it to the church.” If he did 
not ſubmit to this deciſion, he was excluded the 


fociety, which was the whole of their excommunica- 


tion. The rules relating to this diſcipline, amounted 
to little more than a direction not to keep bad com- 
pany ; and the great bond of union which held this 
ſociety together, was love and charity. 

This is the account we have of the church which 
Chriſt eſtabliſhed ; which, for its piety and ſim- 
plicity, may well deſerve our admiration. And if a 
compariſon were drawn between it and modern 
churches, - the utility and advantages it poſſeſſes, 

above 


j 


{4) Matt. xviii. 17, 


„ 

above thoſe human inſtitutions; nay, I had almoſt. 
faid, its direct oppoſition to them all, would be too 
conſpicuous to be difſembled. There was no ſtreſs 
Maid upon the place where chriſtians ſhould meet, nor 
any intimation given, that one ſort of edifice was 
more proper than another to aſſemble in, for the 
worſhip of God; a peculiarity, which with ſome 
people, enters very much into their idea of a true 
church, and of the efficacy of their prayers offered up 
in it. All were invited into it, without any diſ- 
crimination of ſect or party, gentile as well as jew. 
« Preach the goſpel to every creature (/),”” was the 
commiſhon, and the terms were as plain: He that 
believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be faved,” The 
conditions of admiſſion into a church, at this time, 
are not ſo eaſy. Many things are required to be 
believed, which are not in the goſpel, before a perſon 
is, allowed to enter into it. It cannot therefore be 
«« preaghged to every. creature” in that unlimited 
degree it was ordered, as there are many who refuſe 
to receive it, on account of thoſe other articles of 
faith which have been ſuperadded to it. There was 
no diſtin order of men who had excluſively ap- 
propriated to themſelves the denomination of the 
church, or what we now call the clergy. But 
«© unto every believer was given grace, according to 
« the meaſure of the gift of Chriſt (n). In greater 
degree 


(1) Mark xvi. 15. 16. 
_ (=) Epheſ. iv. 7. 11. 12. 1 Cor. xii. 7. 11. 


( 16 ) 
degree indeed to ſome than to others; and for the 
ſole purpoſe of perfeCting the ſaints for the work of 
« the miniſtry, for the edification of the body of 
« Chriſt;” not to be lords over the faith of others, 
or to exerciſe a ſpiritual ſupremacy, We read indeed 
of Elders. and Biſhops, or Overſeers, who were to 
inſpect the conduct of their chriſtian converts, and 
who, from their age were fitteſt to add the force of 
example to the piety of their precepts. And theſe 


venerable teachers are deſcribed under the image of 
ſhepherds and guides; offices in themſelves, low and 


humble, but ſanctified by the uſe they were to make 
of them ; which was to ſecure their followers from 
error, and lead them into the way of truth ; not to 


blind their eyes and ſhut out the light of their under- 


ſtandings, and then make them believe that they 
were in the right path. The Apoſtles, and firſt 
preachers, undertook a burthen, not an office of 
power and authority ; they were better and poorer 
than other people, not their lords and maſters. The 


officers which are now ſuppoſed neceſlary to con- 


ſtitute a church, vaſtly exceed thoſe of the primitive 
one in number, and fall as much ſhort of them in 
point of utility 8 4 Nor was the diſcipline of the 

| church 


„ In our common idea of the Engliſh church, the 
body of the people is hardly included. It is ſuppoſed 
to coal of the King, as n head; of Arch- 


biſhops, ; 


P © RE 2” WO” TL 


( 1 ) 


church of Chriſt exerciſed with any ſeverity, * The 
delivery of men over to Satan (o), was by no means 
a conſigning them to the puniſhment of the damned 
in the next world, after. having tortured them to 
death in this. Amendment, not their deſtruction, 
was the object. It was done, that they © might 
learn” not © to ſpeak ill” of religion, which was 
of ſo holy a nature, as not to admit a bad man into 
it. And theſe perſons whom the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, 
were of the moſt abandoned caſt ; apoſtates ; men 
who had both ſacrificed their faith and conſcience, 
and become ſuch a diſgrace to their calling, that they 
were fit only to aſſociate with the profligate and im- 
moral; with thoſe who were © enemies” to the 
goſpel, and its greateſt « oppoſers.”” © This deliver- 
« ing over to Satan,” is very different from deliver- 
ing over to the civil magiſtrate and the executioner; 
and if they had not “ made ſhipwreck of a good 
conſcience, (p),”” as well as their “ faith,” they 
would not have been treated as bad men, but as miſ- 

| taken 


biſhops, Biſhops, Prieſts, Deacons, Deans, Arch- 
deacons, Convocations, Chancellors, Treaſurers, Præ- 
centors, Prebendaries, Canons, Petty Canons, Rectors, 
Vicars, Curates, Chaplains, Choriſters, Organiſts, 
Pariſh Clerks, Vergers, Sextons, &c. Vide Robertſon's 
Attempt to explain the words Reaſon, Subſtance, &c. 
p. 171. 


4% 1 Tim. i. 19. 20, 2 1 Tim. i. 19. 
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taken ones. The infliction of tortures, and death, in all 
its hideous forms, for a want of faith, in what reaſon 
cannot comprehend, or for entertaining a doubt 
about the authority which impoſes ſuch a belief, was 
_ a refinement in cruelty referved for later ages of the 
church. The apoſtles and firſt chriſtians hed learned 
a better leſſon from their maſter, « who came not 
to deſtroy mens” lives, but to fave them (q).” And 
this he ſaid, when his diſciples wanted him “ to call 
down fire from heaven” to conſume thoſe. dr/ſenters 
and heretics, the Samaritans (7) : he told them © they 
knew not what the true ſpirit of their religion was; 
that it breathed nothing but love and charity, and 
embraced all mankind, as brethren ; and that no dif- 
ference of worſhip, or of religious opinion, ought to 
abate their good will, or leſſen their "mw actions, 
one towards another. 
_ Having conſidered the ſcripture meaning of the 
word © church,” I ſhall ſecondly ſhew, that accord- 
ing to our ſaviour's declaration, no “ danger” can 
poſſibly befall it. | 
Had all other churches been built with the ſame 
materials with the church of Chriſt,” there would 
never have been any complaint about their decay, 
or apprehenſions for their fall. That Jeſus was the 
« Chriſt” * the ſon of the living God,” was the 
* rock upon which the church of Chriſt was built.“ 
| | It 


(7) Luke ix. 57. | (r) Luke ix. 54. 


. 


It has withſtood the ravages of time, the violence of 
the floods, and the fury of the ſtorms that have 
beaten upon it; and nothing has been able to ſhake 
it, for it was founded upon a “ rock (). Other 
churches have ſince been ſaid to be conſtructed upon 
this model ; but the danger they are now in, from 
the decayed ſtate of them, plainly proves that they 
were built upon a very different foundation. The 
apoitle tells us, Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid,” which is &“ Jeſus Chriſt.” Now 
it is certain, an attempt has been made to lay a very 
different foundation, and to build upon it. Several 
other propoſitions, quite contrary to chriſtianity, and 
deſtructive of it, are deemed its fundamental truths; 


| but as they are neither agreeable to reaſon,” nor the 


word of God, it cannot be expected they ſhould have 
his power or ſanction to ſupport them. The founda- 
tion that is laid by the “ apoſtles and prophets” will 
remain firm and unmoveable; but “ if any man 
6 build upon this foundation, wood, hay, ſtubble, 
<« his work ſhall be made manitcit; the day ſhall 
e declare it, becauſe it ſhall be revealed by fire, and 
« the fire ſhall try every man's work of what fort it 
“ is (t).” Wherever the fictions of men ſhall be 
ſubſtituted for the word of God, or a motley mixture 
of abſurd and unſcriptural doctrines ſhall be ſuper- 
added to it, it ſhall plainly appear © whoſe work it 


0 IS 


IS, 


(5) Luke vi. 48. (.) 1 Cor. iii. 11. 12. 13- 
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is.“ Revelation and myſtery—light and darkneſs, 


are ſo oppolite to each other, that if / men are ſuf- 
fered to uſe their reaſon and ſenſes, they never can 
be under a miſtake about them; and when once they 

ſhall exerciſe their faculties in the ſearch after truth, 
and bring their opinions to their only teſt, the 
{criptures—then will come the fiery trial to the hay, 
wood, and ſtubble—to the whole fabric of error, 
which has been building for ages, and will paſs away 
like a viſion. Such an antichriſtian church as this, 


muſt ever be in danger; and no wonder that the 


members of it are in ſuch conſtant alarms about it. 
If any worldly power could procure it aid, it has 
every ſecurity which that can give. Large revenues 
are allotted to its defence, and every allurement held 
out to thoſe who will engage in its ſervice. It is 
guarded by reſtrictions, fenced in by pains and 
penalties, and is by Law ESTABLISHED. With all 
theſe ſupports, ſtill it is in danger, and ever crying 
out for help. Sure this betrays ſome very great 
weakneſs within, as it is ſo well defended from with- 
out! Great is the power of the civil magiſtrate, but 


no power can make a propoſition true, which is in 
itſelf falſe; or maintain, by force, the reaſonableneſs 


of injudicious laws. He may ſilence the voice of 
truth, but is not able wholly to ie it. He may 
bribe men to profeſs the groſſeſt contradiction but 
no authority can inſiſt upon their believing it. Moft 
human eſtabliſhments of religion have bcen pro- 

ay duQtive 
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ductive of ſloth, ignorance, and hypocriſy in its pro- 
feſſors—cramping the beſt faculties of the mind, and 

enſlaving it to prieſtcraft and folly. The religion 
of Chriſt ſtands in no need of ſuch afiſtance, and can 
ſupport itſelf by its own ſtrength, and its own evi- 
dences. It not only made its way in the world, at 
its firſt promulgation, without the aid of the civil 
power, but in oppoſition to it; and this at a time 


| when it was preached by a few poor, friendleſs, and 


illiterate fiſhermen. Theſe firſt pteachers had no 
rewards to diſtribute, no honours to beſtow ; nothing 
to intereſt their followers, or retain them in their 


cauſe. On the contrary, bonds, impriſonment, and 


death, were their certain portion. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe diſcouragements, they went forth 
to the conflict, with no other armour than truth, and 
no other comfort than a good conſcience, With 
theſe, in a ſhort time, they overcame the prejudices 
of the Jews, the idolatry of the Gentiles, and effected 
a revolution in religion, when every power in this 
world was combined to cruſh it. Could natural 


means have produced ſo ſudden and ſo wonderful a 


convulſion? No; the ſame power that firſt gave 
riſe to chriſtianity, continued to ſupport it, But it | 
has met with oppoſition, not only from open enemies, 
but falſe friends; and the latter have done it more 
efflervice than the former; under pretence of what 
they have called eſtabliſhing, they have helped to 
undermine it, and deſtroy its efficacy; and in order 


C N ; to 
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to improve what was already perfect, they have 
added fuch errors and corruptions, as are a ſcandal 
and diſgrace to it. And as men are fonder of their 
own inventions than they are of truth, they have 
guarded theſe fictions with more care and jealouſy, 
than they have the vital principles of tte goſpel. 
Theſe unſubſtantial doftrines being in danger from 
the weakeſt attack, the approach to them is diligently 
watched, and no lefs rigorous injunctions given to 
prevent a ſurpriſe, than were by Moſes to the 
Ifraelites, to keep them from Mount Sinai: Thou 
“ ſhalt ſet bounds unto the people, round about, 
« ſaying, take heed to yourſelves, that ye go not up 
cc into the Mount, or touch the border of it, whoſo- 


<< ever ſhall touch the Mount ſhall be ſurely put to 


ce death (v).“ Thus expoſed as chriſtianity has been 
to the aſſaults of its open enemies, and the miſ- 
guided zeal of its falſe friends ; it has ſtill ſurmounted 
all difficulties, has even gained ſtrength by oppoſition, 
and prcved the truth of our Saviour's prediction, 
&« that the gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
7 

From what has been faid, theſe concluſions na- 
turally follow : | 

Firſt, Before we complain of the church being - 
in danger, we ſhould conſider well what church we 
mean. If it be the church of Chriſt,” our fears 
are vain; for we are aſſured by our Lord himſelf, 


1 
no 


(v) Exod. xix. 12. 
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no danger ſhall befall it. But if we be anxious for 
any other church, our fears are too well founded; 
and there is no way to remove them, but by making 
it as like the former as poſſible, both in diſcipline and 
doctrine; and holding the fame confeſſion of faith, 
which was ſo much applauded by our Saviour; which 
was only this, © That Jeſus is the Chriſt, the ſon of 
the living God.“ 

Second!v, As Chriſt declared, that © his kingdom 
was not of this world, it is impoſſible that © his 
church” can form any alliance with it. It muſt be 
a wonderful converſion, and a long time muſt elapſe 
before that great prophecy will be fulfilled, . when 
the kingdoms of this world ſhall become the king- 
doms of our Lord, and of his Chriſt (x).” Hitherto 
there has been ſo little agreement between them, that 
as well might there be, a concord of Chriſt with 
Belial,“ or truth with fable, as a junction formed 
betwixt them, For, ſo unlike is the © faith once 
delivered to the ſaints,” to that which Conſtantine 
enjoined, that if any thing could have ruined chrif- 
tianity, it was the eſtabliſhment of what paſſed under 
that name by the powers of this world. It is an 
inſult to ſuppoſe, that divine power can ſtand in need 
of human aid. 

Laſtly, The trueſt Friends to the church, are 
thoſe who would reſtore it to its original purity and 
kmplicity. That being rooted and built up in a 

ä „ « holy 
(x) Rev. xi. 15. 
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< holy faith” they may © preſent it a glorious 
© church, not having ſpot, or wrinkle, or any ſuch 
“e thing, but be holy and without blemiſh ().“ 
And when this is done, and not before, it may bid 
defiance to every enemy, and affure itſelf, « that the 
« gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it.“ 


To the King, eternal, immortal, inviſible ; the 


only wiſe God, be aſcribed honor and glory, 
now and for ever. 


(y) Colofl, ii. 7. 


. 
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AcTs xxiv. 14. 15. 16. 


Bui this I confeſs unto thee, that after the way which 
they call Hereſy, ſo worſhip I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written in 
the law and in the prophets; and have hope to- 
wards God, which they themſelves alſo allow, that 
there ſhall be a reſurrectian of the dead, both of 
the juſt and unjuſt; and herein do J exerciſe 
myſelf, ta have always a conſcience void of offence, 
toward God, and toward men. 


IT was the fate of chriſtianity itſelf, at its 
firſt promulgation, to be branded with the name of 
hereſy ; and its preacher, St. Paul, was called the 
great hereſiarch, & a ringleader of the hereſy of the 
Nazarenes, for ſo the term ſhould be tranſlated in 
the 5th, as it is in the 14th verſe of this chapter. 

The word Hereſy, in the original, is in itſelf a 
term of no criminal import. It means no more than 
a choice; as when different religious opinions are 
propoſed to the mind, it “ chiſes“ and embraces 
thoſe which appear moſt true and convincing. Ac- 
cording to this menen, there can be nothin g 

wrong, 


. 
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wrong, or criminal, in hereſy; it being nothing 
more than the exerciſe of the mind upon ſubjects 
which deſerve moſt to employ it. Nor do we find, 
that it had an ill name given to it, in ſcripture,. but 
when accompanied with vice, and when opinions 
were maintained, more for the purpoſe of juſtifying 

wickedneſs than the ſupport of truth. | 
The Phariſees, , among the Jews, were a religious 
ſect, or hereſy; and though many individuals of this 
profeſſion were juſtly branded by our Lord, with the 
title of © hypocrites 3” though they held the tradition 
of the elders, and rejected the commandments of 
God; yet, notwithſtanding, we find an example of a 
virtuous character declaring himſelf a member of this 
ſuſpicious community; and informing us, that after 
the ſtraiteſt ſet (hereſy) of the jewiſh religion he 
lived a Phariſee. (Acts xxvi. 5.) The Sadducees 
formed another ſect, whoſe general tenor of practice 
and converſation, was nearly as reprehenſible as that 
of the former. Theſe heretics are frequently claſſed 
together ; and the diſciples of Chriſt are warned 
againſt the doctrine of both. But we may remark, 
that although the particular opinions of the Sadducees 
were of the moſt dangerous nature, and ſuch. as 
ſtruck at the root of all religion, by denying the 
reſurrection of the dead ; yet our Saviour,. in his 
_ reaſoning with them upon this ſubje&, only told 
them that they were miſtaken, and that. © they erred, 
not knowing ;” that is, * not underſtanding the 
« ſcriptures, 
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«-ſcriptures, nor the power of God.” He * de- 


nounces no woe” againſt them, as he frequently 
did againſt the Phariſees, for their hypocriſy ; but 
& reaſons” with them out of the ſcriptures, and 
proves to them, the truth of what they before had 
denied. This inſtance of lenity muſt have proceeded 


from a diſtinction which our Lord made, between a 


miſtake about the ſenſe and meaning of certain 
paſſages of ſcripture, and a breach of the plain and 
politive commands of God, where there could be no 


miſtake at all. And the treatment theſe heretics met : 


with from cur Lord, may ſerve as a leſſon to bigots 
and periecutors. No hard names, nor ill language 
were given them. They were not threatened with 
fines, confiſcations, and impriſonment, to make 
them retract their errors ; but much likelier means 
were made uſe of; reaſon and argument ; gentleneſs 
and good- nature. They were treated as men under 


a miſtake, whoſe errors might be involuntary ; and 


the iſſues, perhaps, only of unfortunate inquiry. 
They might deſerve compaſſion, but not ill-uſage ; 
for where there is no crime, there certainly ought to 
be no puniſhment. 

In all other places of ſcripture where hereſy 
is ſpoken of with diſgrace, it is always on account 
of the evil practices, and not the opinions, of thoſe 
who were charged with it; in the epiſtle to the 
Galatians, (v. 20.) it is reckoned amongſt the 

works 


n 
works of the fleſh, © ſeditions, hereſies (a), envy- 


ings, murders, drunkenneſs, and ſuch like, and they I 
who do ſuch things, are told, © that they ſhall not Wl 7 
inherit the kingdom of God.” They were excluded e 
from the kingdom of God, for the bad actions which n 
they did, not the wrong opinions they maintained, a 
St. Peter (1 Ep. ii, 1.) foretells, “ that falſe teachers b 
would come, who would bring in damnable hereſies, i, 
even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring Ne. 
upon themſelves ſwift deſtruction.“ That they were e 
not only apoſtates, but ſuch as were ſunk in the Wl - 
groſſeſt vices, is plain from the deſcription given e 
of them in this chapter. The Apoſtle ſays, that p 
many ſhall follow their pernicious ways, or lewd prac- v 
"tices (5): and that God will puniſh them for their n 
wicked deeds, in the ſame remarkable manner, as he 5 
did the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. tc 
St, Paul directs Titus (iii. 10.) “ to reject a Nit 
man, that is an heretic, after the firſt and ſecond 
admonition:ꝰ and ſubjoins, as a reaſon for this pro- ſc 
ceeding, m 
fa 
Ca. In this place it is poſſible the word may mean e. 
parties in the fate, or, in temporal matters; as it is He 
joined with /editions, or Aan Tovg ToMilevopueroug juilae 
deo dad mers e Pupars AIPEEIN. Polyb. apud Raphel. 
Gal. 1. 6. 
(3) Or filthineſ; for many ancient copies, the i oc 


King's MS. and that in Magdalen College, Oxford, 
read aomytec, Vide Hammond. h 


= 
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ceeding, © Knowing that he that is ſuch, is ſub- 
verted, and finneth ; being condemned of himſelf.” 
This is the character of an immoral member of the 
chriſtian ſociety, who, by being conſcious of his 
having departed from the rules of it, muſt himſelf 
approve of the ſentence paſſed upon him; it has 
plainly this meaning and no other, For the Apoſtle, 
in the verſes before, had been recommending an ex- 
emplary behaviour in believers ; that they ſhould be 
careful to excell all others c) in good works; as 
ſuch a conduct would be uſeful and ſerviceable, but 
that fooliſh queſtions, and contentions, were un- 
profitable and vain; and that the heretic, whom he 


was to reject, was one, who was ſubverted, was 


turned out of the way (4), wherein he ſhould have 
walked, and had ſinned, and ſo become a diſgrace 
to their fociety, and ought to be expelled from 
it. | 
Thus it appears, that hereſy, according to the 
ſeripture notion, being not a pure miſtake of judg- 
ment, but an embracing of doctrine known to be 
falſe by thoſe who eſpouſe it, out of diſguſt, pride, or 
envy, or from worldly principles, or to avoid per- 
ſecution, or trouble in the fieſh, may be well ranked 


among 


(c ) X&Nwv Boy wV e010 934, præeſſe, to be at the head of 


good works, wenirucoya: Twr Weuypolum=Tn; TYING. 
Demoſth. | Ex | 


(4) Ectrecanias, 


{& | 0h 

among carnal luſts. Hence, are ſuch men faid, 
« not to ſerve Jeſus Chriſt, but their belly, (Rom. 
xvi. 18.) to teach what they ought not, for filthy 
lucre's ſake (Tit. i. 11.) to account gain for god- 
lineſs (1 Tim. vi. 5.) and through covetouſneſs, 
with feigned words, to make merchandize of others.“ 
(2 Pet. ii. 3.) And therefore the Apoſtle doth not 
adviſe us, to convince, but only to admoniſh, and 
reject the heretic, as knowing that he ſins, being 
convicted by his own conſcience (e). And where 
hereſy is not taken up to ſerve bad purpoſes,-and bad 
paſſions, and is not perſiſted in from a ſpirit of pride, 
ſtrife, and contention, but from a laudable oppoſition 
to groſs errors, and bad practices : there it is ſpoken 
of with commendation in the holy ſcriptures. - St. 
Paul, hearing of ſome diviſions in the church of 
Corinth, about the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, 
writes to them to prevent the irregularities of be- 
haviour which had taken place there; and tells them, 
that thoſe who had a proper ſenſe of their duty, and 
that ſacred ordinance, ſhould withdraw themſelves 
from ſuch as had not : that by thus forming them- 
ſelves into a ſelect and ſeparate body, they might 
obſerve ſuch order and decency, as would be rendered 
conſpicuous to all the reſt : that ſingularity in a good 
cauſe was a virtue, and that they ought to be proud 
of a diſtinction, when any good micht be gained by 
| . it. 
(e) See Whitby on Gal. v. 19. quoted Jebb's 

Works, Th 148. 
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it. For there muſt be even berefies,” ſays he, 
* amongſt you, that they, which are approved, 
that is, men of approved virtue, and who will ſtand 
the teſt, © may be made manifeſt among you.” 
And that this never -could be done, but by forming 
a ſeparation, and oppoſing good example to bad, in 
order to put a ſtop to the abuſes complained of. 
Here the heretics were the beſt part of the congre- 
gation : not the leading party, who had: behaved 
amiſs z from whom the conſcientious were ordered 
do divide and ſeparate, that they might manifeſt their 
5 integrity. : EE 

n Having examined the word “ hereſy,” and ſeen 
n in what ſenſe it is uſed in ſcripture, we are not to 
wonder, that St. Paul was not at all ſtartled at being 
charged with it, They had not yet began to ful- 
minate anathemas againſt thoſe who dared to think 
for themſelves, nor were the terrors of an inquiſition 
held out to ſuch obſtinate offenders. This intolerance 
was reſerved for a later age. So long as our apoſtle 
knew that the Jews could prove- nothing criminal 
againſt him, and his conſcience told him that he had 
been guilty of no offence, either againſt God or man, 
he held in contempt their accuſation of being a ring- 
leader of the hereſy of the Nazarenes ; and with a 
ipirit and courage, that truth and innocence inſpires, - 
openly declared to the Roman governors, that if to 
be a chriſtian was an heretic, an heretic certainly he 
was; but adds, that his accuſers were not aware, 
RE” ps that 
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that by making him one, they had in a great meaſure 


included themſelves under the ſame -predicament, 


For, ſays he, after the way which they call heref, 
ſo worſhip I the God of my fathers.” No new object 
of worſhip is introduced; the ſame common parent 


of mankind; the ſame almighty Being, to whom our 


nation owes ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of favour and 
proteCtion. He is equally the God of Chriſtians and 
of Jews; and all that he requires of either is © that 


they ſhould worſhip him, in ſpirit and in truth,” 


Whatſocver is written in the law, and the prophets, 
is equally the object of the faith of both; and the 
expectation, which the Jews indulge, of a reſur- 


rection of the dead, and a future recompence of 


reward; the ſame hope is the baſis of a chriſtian's 
creed, and the diſtinguiſbing article of his religion; 
that in this latter inſtance, the difference did not 
reſpect the object but the degree of faith: for what 
theſ one only hoped for, as relying upon the goodneſs 
of God, the other was fully aſſured of, by his having 
raiſed up Chriſt from the dead. 

This was St. Paul's confeſſion of faith, which he 
made before the Roman governors, upon a charge of 
hereſy brought againſt him by the Jews. It was 
thought a full and ſatisfactory defence by the civil 
power, and ought to have filenced his accuſers, if 
piety, worth, and virtue could have expiated the 
offence of differing from them in opinion, It is a 


ſhort forraulary of faith, which the a has given 


us; 


di 
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us; it conſiſts of but few articles, and thoſe very 
plain and intelligible ; no one who maintains the 
doctrines contained in it, ought to be charged with 
| hereſy, according to the modern acceptation of tho 
term; and if he is, he may ſhelter himſelf under the 
name and authority of St. Paul, who very frankly 
confeſſed, that what his enemies ſtiled heretical, he 
conſidered as the true religion. And what this is, 
it is well worth our remarking. Ficſt, Chriſtianity 
has made no alteration in the object of divine wor- 
ſhip. © Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God, is one 
Lord,” is a truth equally inſiſted on by the chriſtian 
as well as jewiſh lawgiver. . Our Saviour, in anſwer 
to the ſcribe, ſays, that the fr/? of all the com- 
mandments, was that which related to the unity of 
the Supreme Being ; and as this was one of the firſt 


t precepts of the moral law, his declaration concerning 
* it, confirms and ratifies the truth of it; for he came 


6 not, he ſaid, to relax their duty in this reſpect, but 

to ſtrengthen, and give weight to their former 

obligations. It is on this foundation, that the apoſtle 

* Paul, builds the faith of a chriſtian: “To us, ſays 

of he, there is but one God, the Father, whom, in 

another place, he ſtiles, © the God of our Lord | 

Jeſus Chriſt, the Father of glory.” The unity, and | | 

if ſupremacy of God, is a truth of that magnitude and 

the importance, that the whole jewiſh diſpenſation, was 

* framed to eſtabliſ it. To imagine that another 
diſpenſation, or what indeed was only an extenſion of 

e , the 
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the former, ſhould unſettle, or undo, what was the 
original and grand deſign of it, is to afcribe weak- 
neſs and uncertainty to him © with whom is no 
variableneſs nor ſhadow of turning.” This is a 
truth which falls in with our firſt, and natural con- 
ceptions of things: is what reaſon loudly proclaims, 
from the apparent unity of deſign throughout all the 
works of God; and is an idea, which never can be 
wholly ſhut out of the mind, till it has been debauched 
by metaphy ſical jargon, and the refmements of falſe phi- 
lofophy. Predicting the errors of an apoſtate church, 
the prophet Daniel (/) informs us, that an heathen 
potentate (the Roman emperor) ſhould forſake the 
objects of his father's worſhip ; ſhould adopt a ftrange 
God, —expreſsly diſtinguiſhed from the God of Gods, 
—a God unknown to his heathen anceſtors, - though 
as far as related to divine adoration, equally an idol 
with what they had before worſhipped ; and honour 
him, not in ſpirit and in truth, but with gold and 
with filver, and with precious ſtones, and pleaſant 
things. This is adding to, or ſubſtituting another 
deity inſtead of that God who made heaven and earth, 
the God of Jeſus and of Paul, whom alone men 
ought to worſhip, and expreſsly contradicts the com- 
mand of both covenants, 
The 
Dan. xt. 36. 38. See Commentaries and Eſſays 


publiſhed by the Society for promoting the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, Vol. i. p. 486. 
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The next truth of importance we learn from St. 
Paul's defence, is a belief in the holy ſcriptures, and 
that fundamental article, which is there found, a re- 
ſurrection of the dead; it is to this that the law and 
the prophets evidently point, viz. to the coming of 
the Meſſiah, and the doctrine he ſhould deliver. And 
what is it, that he principally teaches us ? Why, that 
he has brought life and immortality to light, through 
the goſpel. It was this truth, that the apoſtle prin- 
cipally urges in his diſcourſes, He fays, © that he 
was commanded to preach unto the people, andt o 
teſtify, that Chriſt was ordained of God, to be he 
judge of quick and dead; to whom gave all the pro- 
phets witneſs, that through his name whoſoever bs. 
lieveth 1 in him, ſhall receive the reif bei of ſins.“ 
And in another place, © if thou ſhalt confeſs with 
thy mouth, the Lord Jeſus, and ſhalt believe in thine 
heart, that God hath raiſed him from the dead, thou 
ſhalt be ſaved.” In expeRation of this great event, 
and preparatory to it, we are taught in the goſpel, 
<« to deny ungodlineſs, and worldly luſts, and to live 
ſoberly, righteouſly, 2nd godly, in the preſent world, 
looking for that bleſſed hope, and the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God, and our Saviour Jeſus Chrift.”? 

To conclude : A belief in one God ;—in the truth 
of the holy ſcriptures ;z=and in a judgment to comes 
is the ſubſtance of a chriftian's creed, To fabricate 
any other doQrines, and make them of equal im- 
portance with theſe, is to leſſen the authority, and 


| hn ſufficiency 
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( 32 ) EO 
ſufficiency of the ſcriptures ; and to require belief to 
theſe ſupplementary doctrines, whether it is done by 
the mandate of the pope, or any other perſon, is to 
exerciſe a power, which no perſon has a right to, and 
which a proteſtant would diſown and reſiſt, referring 

the deciſion of the diſpute to a higher authority, to the 
bible, as his only rule of faith, and if branded as a 
heretic: for ſo doing, he would not deny the charge, 
but boldly confeſs, & that after the way which they 
called hereſy, ſo worſhipped he the God of his fathers, 
believing all things which are written in the holy 
ſcriptures ; and that he had hope towards God, that 
there would be a reſurrection of the dead, both of the 
juſt and the unjuſt.” And if this confeſſion of faith 
did not ſatisfy his accuſers, it would himſelf, provided 
he © always, exerciſed himſelf, to have a conſcience 
void of offence, towards God, and towards men,” 


| To the King, eternal, immortal, inviſible, God 
only wiſe : be aſcribed all honour, power, might, 
majeſty, and dominion, henceforth and for ever. 
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ErRks. vi. 19, 20. 


And for me, that wtterancs may be given unte me, 
that I may open my mouth boldly, to make known the 
Myftery of the Goſpel, for which I am an Ambaſſador 
in bonds, that therein I may ſpeak boldly as I ought 
to ſpeak. 


IT has long been a received opinion, that 
there are certain Afy/teries in the Chriſtian religion, 
ſo far above human. comprehenſion, that it would be 
in vain to enquire into their meaning; and ſo facred 
and ſublime, that it would be profane even to at- 
tempt it. | 

That theſe are very different from the myſteries 
which we read of in the ſcriptures is certain : for 
the latter are always ſpoken of as things capable of 
explanation, and which are all actually explained; 
nor do the ſacred writers condemn an inquiry into 
their meaning, as an unlawful and unbecoming 
curioſity, but aſſert the contrary; and conſider it, as 
the duty of a chriſtian miniſter, © to make them 
known,” and divulge them. St. Paul wanted only 


« liberty 
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ec [therty of ſpeech (a), to unfold © the myſteries of 
the goſpel,” and ſhew the reaſonableneſs of it; and 
perhaps all that is now wanted, is the ſame liberty 
to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of all other my/teries 
which are not in the goſpel. 

I ſhall, in the following diſcourſe, Firſt, endeavour 
to prove, that there are no coin in the goſpel 
but fuch as are revealed. 

And, Secondly, that when chriſtianity 3 is ſaid to 
be myſterious, the true nature of it is miſrepreſented, 

Firſt, In thoſe inſtances where our Lord couched 
his meaning under figurative expreſſions, and in- 
tended that his diſciples only ſhould comprehend the 
full import of what he ſaid, he uſes the word myſtery 
as ſynonimous to parable, as appears from St. Mark, 
and the parallel places (6). © Unto you it is given 
to know the myſtery of the kingdom of God; which 
is afterwards explained, by his faying, « Know ye 
aot this parable (c). 

But in the writings of the apoſtles, the word is 
generally applied to the calling of the gentiles into 
the church and kingdom of God; an event which 
the Jews had no conception of; as they imagine 
that the partial favours of heaven were to be con- 
fined to their own nation; and that, from long pre- 

ſcription, 


(a) 1 _ 
(5) Mark iv. 11. Matt. xiii. 11. Luke viii, 10. 
(c) Mark iv. 13. 


(7 4) 


ſcription, they had an excluſive right to them (d). 
But this myſtery or ſecret, which had lain hid, in 
the councils of God, the apoſtles © made known,” 
and proclaimed to the world. A few inſtances will 
evince this. 
St. Paul ſays (e), that & God had by revelation, 
« made known unto him the myſtery, of which he 
« had written before in few words, whereby they 
« might underſtand his tn lege in the myſtery of 
« Chriſt ; which, in other ages, was not made 
« known unto the ſons of men, as it was then re- 
« vealed unto his holy apoſtles and prophets by the 
« ſpirit 


(4) The firſt and leading ſenſe of wvgpwr, ſays the 
learned Dr. Campbell, “ is not that of the Engliſh 
„ word myſtery, i. e. ſomething incompcehenſible by 
* reaſon, but arcanum, a ſecret. It is adopted by the 
« ſeptuagint as a term ſtrictly correſponding with 
© the Chaldaic RM res arcana. Nor is it confined to 
* divine ſecrets. St. Paul tells us, that the myſtery 
of iniquity doth already work; 1. e. the ſpirit of 
antichriſt hath begun to operate, but the operation 
“ is latent and unperceived. The goſpel of Chriſt 
is denominated a myſtery, not becauſe it contains 


any thing in its own nature dark and incompre- 


{© henſible, but becauſe it treats of ſomething that had 

been concealed for ages, but which was at length 

*© openly revealed.” Vide Eſſays Philoſophical, Hiſ- 

torical, and literary, x, vol. p. 43 f. 2 
(e) Epheſ. iii. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10. 


— — —— — — — 
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1 
« ſpirit—That the gentiles ſhould be fellro- heirs, and 
« of the ſame body, and partakers of his promiſe in 


 Chrift, by the goſpel; whereof he was made a mi- 


tc niſter, that he ſhould preach among the gentiles 
< the unſearchable riches of Chriſt, And to make 
c all men ſee, what is the fellowſhip of the myſtery, 
« which from the beginning of the world, hath been 
« hid in God—to the intent, that now might be 
« known, by the church, the manifold wiſdom of 
« God.” 

In another place (/), the Bine apoſtle Silks of 
« this myſtery, which had been hid from ages, and 
« from generations, but then was made manifeſt to his 
« ſaints; to whom God would make known what 
are the riches of the glory of this my/iery among the 

« gentiles.“ 

Again, in his epiſtle to the Romans (g ), he ſays, 
« I would not, brethren, that ye ſhould be ignorant 
« of this myſtery ; that blindneſs in part is happened 
« to Iſrael, until the fulneſs of the gentiles be come 
« in.” And referring to the ſame matter, in the 
cloſe of the ſame epiſtle (), he ſpeaks of © the 


e myſtery which was kept ſecret ſince the world 


began, but then was made manifeft, and by the 
« ſcriptures of the prophets, according to the com- 
« mandment of the everlaſting God, made known to 
« all nations, for the obedience of faith.“ 
8 be 
(Cf) Coloff, i. 26. 27. CR) Rom. xi. 25. 
) Rom. xvi. 25. 26. 
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The myſteries here ſpoken of were neither ab- 
ſtruſe nor unintelligible; their hidden meaning was 
not reſerved for the “ initiated, and withheld from 
the “ profane ;””—nor were they conſidered as ſpe- 
culations proper to. employ the learned, and keep the 
vulgar in awe. But they were plain and level to 
every capacity (i). The apoſtle ſpeaks of his oz" 
knowlege in the my/tery of Chriſt; and deſires that 


all his brethren might be as great © adepts” in it as 

himſelf (4). They had a moral and practical uſe; 
c were made known for the obedience of faith (I), not 
1 to exerciſe their faith on/y—to promote piety and 
g virtue, not wrangling and diſputation, 
1 In all other places of ſcripture, when the word 
v myſtery is uſed, without any particular alluſion to the 

calling of. the gentiles, it ſignifies the power, mercy, 
4 and goodneſs: of God, vouchſaſed to the whole race 
1 of mankind; and wonderfully diſplayed in the diſ- 


q penſation of the goſpel ; a bleſſing fo inconceivably 
great and unexpected, that it might well appear 
myſterious, till the whole plan of it was laid open, 
i and fully made known. 


1 Thus, in that paſſage of St. Paul p m), « Without 
he « controverſy, great is the myſtery of godlineſs; 
n- | « God 
to (.) Epbeſ. iii. 4. (4) Rom. xi. 25. (/) Ib.xvi. 25. 26. 


(m) 1 Tim. iii. 16. But the true meaning of 1 Tim. 
ini. 16. is according to many old verſions, and the 
opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton,  pueya et To rue worSung 


MUCH 


E x 


( 40 ) 


« God was made manifeſt in the fleſh.” It does 
not mean that God himſelf was viſible in the perſon 
of Chrift—this would not have been a myſtery, but 
an impoſſibility: & For no man hath ſeen God at 
« any time. nor can ſee him (n) :” But it ſignifies, 
that the power, mercy, and goodneſs of God, which 
is all that we can know of him, were rendered con- 
ſpicuous in the perſon of Chriſt, who was the agent 
and inſtrument of the Almighty, in his beneficent 
deſigns towards the children of men,—ſo that the 
Supreme Being might be ſaid to be maniffted, when 
he made known his will to Chriſt, and gave him 
power and authority to execute, it ; and is what our 
Lord repeatedly declares: «© My doctrine is not 
“mine, but his that ſent me (o).“ «I can, of 
« mine own ſelf, do nothing (p).“ Again, when 
ſpeaking of the reſurrection of the dead, and the great 
and ſudden change which our bodies were to undergo, 
St. Paul ſays, © Behold I ſhew you a myſtery :” 
| (x Cor. xv. 51.) i. e. I make known to you a 
circumſtance, relating to an event, the particulars 
of which you before were unacquainted with, 
And to put it paſt doubt, that all the myſteries of 
the goſpel came within the province of reaſon, and 
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Common 


Aubenfie o iParigwIn &y S,. That which was manifeſt, 
0, id quod, i. e. the myſtery, that ſeries of events 
diſcloſed by the goſpel. 

(n) John i. 18. 1 Fim. vi. 16. 

Co,) John vii. 16. () John v. zo. 
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common apprehenſion of mankind, he ſuppoſes a 
caſe, where all of them are brought together, and 
yet poſſible to be conceived, © Though I under- 
ſtand all myſteries and all knowlege (q). i. e. every 
thing hat relates to the diſpenſation of the goſpel, 
and a proper ability to preach it. Here it is ob- 
ſervable, that my/tkery and neee go hand in 
hand; a connection peculiar to thoſe of the goſpel, — 
in all others they are very wide aſunder; for the 4% 
the Anotulege, the greater the myſtery; till the pro- 
portion being not at all kept up between them, 
knowlege is wholly loſt and ſunk in the W b 
and abyſs of myſtery. 

Theſe inſtances adduced from the ſcripture will 
ſuffice to prove, that there are no myſteries in the 
goſpel but ſuch as are revealed. That they relate 
in general to the calling of the gentiles, to partake 
of God's mercy in the goſpel. That they did not 
conſiſt of abſtruſe and contradictory propoſitions, of 
ſo wonderful a nature as to confound the reaſon, 
and ſtagger the faith of the believer—but plain and 
important truths, containing an account of God's 
will made known to mankind, by the preaching of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles. | 

Which leads me, ſecondly, to confider, That 
when the goſpel is faid to be myſterious, the true 


nature of it is miſrepreſented, 


E373 - It 


(2) 1 Cor, xiii. 2. 


„ 
It is not without good reaſon, that the ſeripture 
always repreſents it under the image cf /ight—as 
« the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world (r).” © I am the light of 
the world (s),” ſays our Lord; “ He that followeth 
« me, ſhall not walk in darkneſs, but ſhall have 
« the light of life (t).“ Chriſtians are ſaid to be 
&* children of light, and of the day (u) 3” and they 
are told, « to believe in the light (x). What can 
theſe ſtrong expreſſions mean, but that the goſpel 
propoſes ſo plain and clear a rule of faith, that it 
cannot be miſtaken by thoſe who will uſe the facul- 
ties which God has given them ?—That it is as 
obvious to the reaſon of mankind, as light is to the 
eyes. Indeed, ſo clear is it repreſented, that em- 
phatically ſpeaking, it is ſtyled /;ght itself. And it 
was wiſely and beneficently ordered, by the Almighty, 
that the goſpel ſhould be thus plain and intelligible ; 
as it was intended for general uſe, and more parti- 
cularly for the poor and illiterate (y)). Any thing 
intricate or abſtruſe, would have ill-ſuited their 
capacities, who are not to be inſtructed by abſtract 
propoſitions, but ſelf- evident truths: It was there- 
fore meant to ſerve as a clear and practical rule of 
life—not a ſtandard. for doubtful diſputations, or 
ſpeculative 


(r) John i. 9. (s) Ib. viii. 12. (7) Luke xvi. 8. 
(2) 1 Theſſ. v. 85. (x) John xii. 36. 
O) Matt. xi. 5. Luke iv. 18. 
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ſpeculative opinions. It is for this reaſon that St. 
Paul ſays, «If the goſpel be hid, it is hid to them 
« that are loſt, in whom the God of this world 
« hath blinded the minds of them which believe 
c not—leſt the light of the glorious goſpel of Chriſt, . 
« whois the image of God, ſhould ſhine unto them.” 
Vice and wickedneſs are enemies to all reformation— 
and the light ſhines in vain upon thoſe who wil- 
fully ſhut their eyes againſt its brightneſs. That 
the doctrines of it perfectly agree with this deſcrip- 
tion, and are as plain as they are important, will 
appear from a ſhort review of them. b 

The firſt great deſign, was to call men's atten- 
tion to the true object of worſhip, and the duty which 
he requires of them; and it expreſsly teaches, & the 
only true God” is “ the Father (z);” and that 
he is to be worſhipped “ in ſpirit and in truth (a).“ 

Mankind was almoſt wholly ſunk in, vice as well 
as iznorance—the goſpel was therefore a ſummons 
to them © to repent (),“ and return to their duty, 
to their heavenly Father; to reclaim them from ſin 
and wickedneſs—to a life of holineſs and virtue; and 
to allure them of pardon and forgiveneſs, upon their 
converſion and amendment (c). 

And, as an encouraging motive to perſeverance 
in well-doing, the promiſe of eternal life is held forth 

oh E 3 | to 


(z) John xvil. 1, 3. (a) Ib. iv. 23. 
(5) Mark vi. 12. | (c) Acts iii. 19. 
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( 44 ) 
to them as a reward of their obedience (4). 'This 
doctrine of a reſurrection, and future judgment, be- 
fore but obſcurely known, was plainly diſcovered 
and brought to light by the goſpel (e);“ and the 


evidence given of it, by the reſurrection of Chriſt, 


afforded the pen aſſurance of the certainty of our 


own (//. 


Theſe are the fundamental toftrines of chriſtianity, 
in which there is nothing dark or my/terious ; no- 


thing that revolts the common reaſon or ſenſe of 
mankind; nothing to provoke the ſcoffs of the 


infidel, or to give offence to the rational and true 
believer. But can the ſame be ſaid of that form 
of religion, which has been falſely exhibited under 
the name of chriſtianity ; which has involved the 
plaineſt truths in my/tery, and inſtead of affording 
light, has led to more than Egyptian darkneſs ; that 
has increaſed the merit of faith, in proportion to the 
weakneſs of its credibility ; and requires, that men 
ſhould ceaſe to be reaſonable creatures, in order to 
become religious ones. What a perverſion of the 
goſpel is this! to turn, what is there called a reve- 


lation, into an inſcrutable my/tery, and to make what 


is unintelligible, a criterion of the true faith ! But 
this comes by introducing doctrines, and modes of 
belief, which we ſhall in vain look for in the ſcrip- 
ture ; ang when once brought in, the advocates for 


| them, 


(4) John v. 29. Rom. ii. 7. 
(e) 2 Tim. i. 1e. J) 2 Cor. iv. 14. 
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them, in order to give them greater credit, have 
always repreſented to the people, that the very being, 
and eſſence of chriſtianity, depended upon them; 
when, neither the doctrines, nor the terms by which 
they expreſs them, have any place in the ſacred 
writings; but evidently came in, with the heathen 
philoſophers, upon their converſion: who were fonder 
of making a ſhew of their learning, than of their 
religion. Thus, for want of acquieſcing in what the 
Almighty has been pleaſed to reveal of himſelf and 
his will, chriſtianity has appeared in ſuch a dreſs, 
as has entirely diſguiſed her; and an intricate, arti- 
ficial theology, has been ſubſtituted for the pure and 
plain word of God. 

Having ſhewn from 'the ſcripture, that there are 
no myſteries in the goſpel but ſuch as are revealed; 
and that when it is ſaid to be myſterious, the true 
nature of it is miſrepreſented; I ſhall make a few 
reflections upon what has been faid, and conclude. 

Firſt. It was St. Paul's opinion—That © to make 
known the myſteries of the goſpel, was all that was 
neceſſary to gain it a reception in the world, 

And if all other myſteries were as capable of a 
rational explanation, as thoſe of the goſpel, the 
principal objection now made againſt it would be 
removed. | 

He thought too that liberty of ſpeech, was the 
only means of advancing the truth; and that to diſ- 
cuſs _— the myſteries of the goſpel, was the duty 

of 


6 

of a chriſtian miniſter ; that he ſhould open bis mouth 
boldly, and explain them all; which was as much as 
to ſay, that there were none in it, or at leaſt none 
that did not admit of the plaineſt interpretation,—a 
declaration which no one ſhould be afraid of making, 
though the ſame fate awaited him that did the apoſtle, 
and he ſhould be in bonds likewiſe. It is ſuperſtition 
only that wants the ſupport of penal Jaws, Truth is 
ever a gainer by diſcuſſion and free enquiry. 

Secondly. Thoſe who maintain, that the moſt ſacred 
and fundamental parts of chriſtianity are my/ter1945 
and incomprehen/ible, cannot help acknowleging, that 
where theſe characters are found, there the eſſentials 
are preſerved, which conſtitute the idea of a true 
church. Thus the church of Rome itſelf, with all 
her corruptions, is intitled to this appellation, and 
with great juſtice too, as e had a prior right to 
them, by having had the merit of introducing them 
before others did. But inſtead of priding themſelves 
upon theſe diſtinctions they would all do well to 
conſider, whether, inſtead of their being marks of a 
true church, they are not the 'ſpecific tokens of an 
antichriſlian ne. The prophet has given the leading 
feature in his deſcription of her, which is ſo pro- 
minent, that it cannot be miſtaken: „ Upon her 
forehead was a name written, © Ey; Babylon the 
great the mother of harlots, and abominations of 
the earth,” It was the foremoſt character in the lift 


that led the way for all the other corruptions; and 
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indeed what elſe can be expected from ſo great a 
perverſion of the human intellect, as to confound the 
ideas of the plaineſt things, and deface that reaſon, 
the image of God, with which both his word, and 
his works, are all of them ſtamped. 

Laſtly. If unbelievers are ever to be brought to 
the acknowlegment of the truth; it muſt be by 
propoſing it in that plaineſs and ſimplicity, with 
which we ſee it taught in the ſacred writings, It has 
been the. inſiſting upon irrational doctrines, and 
unſcriptural-modes of faith, as neceſſary to ſalvation, 
which has produced that infidelity we ſo often hear 
complained of, For the repreſenting, az the word 
of God, what appears to be unworthy of its divine 
author, is the only way to make the truth itſelf re- 
jected, on account of the corruptions which are ſaid 
to be a part of it. : | 

Whatever therefore renders religion more rational, 
renders it more credible—and an appeal to the reaſon 
and underſtanling of mankind, for the truth, ex- 
cellence, and purity of the goſpe! precepts, would do 
more towards recommending them to their belief and 
practice—than all the creeds and articles that ever 
were deviſed—not to convince, but to puzzle and 
perplex them. fy 
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x Tim. ii. 6. 


Ilha gave | himſelf a ranſom for all, to be teſtified in 
due time, | 


— . . — 


TO form juſt conceptions of the Supreme 
Being, and his moral perfections, is of the greateſt 
importance to our religious conduct. When he is 
conſidered as the original cauſe and author of all 
good, he becomes the ſole object of our love, adora- 
tion, and praiſe ; and we have every motive that can 
encourage us in the performance of our duty to him, 
But, if we diveſt him of the attributes of mercy and 
goodneſs, and conſider him as partial in his favour, 
rigid in his decrees, and implacable in, his nature 
then fear takes place of love, and religion degenerates 
into ſuperſtition. | 

Under ſuch impreſſions as theſe, many are led to 
believe, that the Deity could not have been rendered 
propitious to his ſinful creatures, without the inter- 
ference of ſome other being of 2qual dignity with him- 
ſelf, who gave full ſatisfaction to offended juſtice, 
and thus made way for mercy and forgiveneſs. And 

| F | it 
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it has been thought, that Chriſt was that perſon, who, 
by interpoſing, ſtayed the wrath of heaven, and 
averted the impending puniſhment ; and that he did 
this by becoming a ſacrifice, and ſuffering in their 
room, — that by his death, he might expiate their of- 
fences, and pay the price of that ranſom, which alone 
could redeem them from fin and miſery, 

Theſe miſapprehenſions and unworthy notions of 
the Supreme Being, proceed from attending to the 
ſound, rather than the ſenſe, of ſcripture ; and ad- 
hering to a literal meaning, where the write: in- 
tended a figurative one ſhould be underſtood. But 
the words preceding the text, will admit of no miſ- 
| conſtruction, and inform us, that God himſeff is the 
. prime and original author of our ſalvation; and is 
therefore emphatically ſtiled our Saviour (a); whe, 

from no other conſideration, but his own ſole mercy 
| and goodneſs, was deſirous (b), © that all men ſhould 
be ſaved, and come unto the knowlege of the 
truth ;”” and, that the . one God (c)” and Father 
| of all, appointed “ the man Chriſt Feſus (d) as the 
medium through whom his merciful deſigns were to 
be conveyed, and © his will (e)“ made known to 
the ſons of men; which © mediator,” and inſtrument, 


= after having devoted his life to the ſervice of God, 
l ard 


(a) 1 Tim. ii. z. (5) 1 Tim. ii. 4. 
(6) 1 Tim. ii. 5. (4) 1 Tim ik 5. 
(e) 1 Tim. ii. 4. 


f 1 
and the good of mankind, cloſed the laſt ſcene of it, 
dy ſealing the truth of his divine miſſion with his 
blood. By thus dying in the cauſe of truth and 
virtue, he left a (/) teflimony to his own times, which 
afforded the fulleſt conviction of it; according to the 
hgurative language of the text, « He gave himſelf a 
ranſom (g) for all, to be teſtified in due time.“ 
That is, his death was a confirmation of that goſpel, 
the doctrines of which, if obeyed, would free and 
fet at liberty, all thoſe who were under the power and 
influence of /in, and reſtore them to the favour of 
God. 

In the following diſcourſe I ſhall, Fir/t, Endeavour 
to prove, That all our ſpiritual bleſſings in the goſpel 
are derived from the ſole goodneſs, mercy, and favour 
of God, as the original cauſe and author of them, 
And, | 

Secondly, That thoſe terms in ſcripture, which 
ſeem to imply the contrary, were well underſtood by 
the Jews, to whom alone they were addreſſed ; and 
as ſuch, that they do not apply to us, unleſs we in- 

3 terpret 


Yee xaiges Nes. 


(g) rg, arrhorger, arνοννοοοε, words of ſimilar 
import, and ſignifying freedom or deliverance; and is 
ſo tranſlated, Heb. xi. 35. Avrecouaimto make free, or 
et at liberty. Luke xxiv. 21. nyc de naniGoper ors arg 
i, © h AuTgovo 9a Tor Jogan, made them free, or 
ſet them at liberty from the Roman yoke. 
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terpret their meaning in the lame figurative manner 


they did. 

Firft, That it is from God alone that we derive 
every bleſſing we enjoy, is a dictate of nature as well 
as revelation, The works of God univerſally pro- 
claim this truth, and his word is in perfect harmony 
with it, 

The characters, under which the Almighty is 
conſtantly deſcribed in the Old Teſtament, are thoſe 
of a Being merciful and gracious, long: ſuffering, and 
abundant in goodneſs and truth (Y). 

The ſame are recorded in the New, though in 
more exalted ſtrains, St. Paul (i) “ magnifies the 


; goodneſs of God, who is rich in mercy, through his 


great love, wherewith he loved us;“ and fays, © the 
kindneſs and love. of God our Saviour towards man, 
appeared in this reſpect, moſt conſpicuous? that it 
was not procured by our righteous works, but accord- 
ing to his own mercy, He hath ſaved us (4). But 
St. John, not content with this deſcription, as falling 
ſhort of his idea of the divine benignity, ſtiles him 
love itfelf (1) ; and fays, “ that it was manifeſted in 
this inſtance by ſending his only begotten ſon into 
the world, that we might live through him (n).“ 

Such clear and undiſputed paſſages of ſcripture, 
ſufficiently eſtabliſh theſe important truths, © That 

| God 
(6) Exod. xxxiv. 6. 7. (i) Eph. ii. 4. 
(4) Tit. ui. 4. 5. () x John iv. 8. 
(m) 1 John iv. 9. | 


1 

God is eſſentially, and in his own nature g: 
« That it is from his own great lobe towards man- 
hind (u), that all the bleſſings of the goſpel are 
derived,” © It was his own mercy, and no other 
that hath ſaved us.” It was the love of God that was 
manifeſted, by ſending Chriſt into the world, that 
we might obtain eternal life () through his in- 
ſtructions; who © came not to do his own will () 
or to act by his own authority, but his who ſent 
him.” He had no ſhare in the deſign, but was 
God's agent and inſtrument in the execution of it. 
« He came not of himſelf, but he ſent him ().“ 
He acknowleges too, that the character of goodneſs, a 
in the moſt unlimited ſenſe, was appropriate to G 
only, in excluſion of himſelf, and all other beings ; 
„Why calleft thou me good, ſays he, there is none 
good but one, that is God.” He could not have 
expreſſed himſelf thus, had he been conſcious that it 
was through any merit of his own, that the bleſſings 
of the goſpel had been procured ; and that without 
ſuch exertion, they could never have been obtained. 
The mercy of God, which is his goodneſs to ſinners, 
would not have been fo commended, if, without his 

F 3 ——_— 


(n) 88 Tim. iii. tho: 

(% & avrj—by his Miniſtry. See Acts il, 22,0 
not & avrov, for his ſake, on his account. 

(p) John v. 30. 43+ 

44) Ibid. vil. 42. 
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interference, juſtice muſt have taken its natural 
courſe, and mankind for ever have been the melan- 
choly victims of it. If ſuch a doctrine as this had 
been true, he would never have told us, that we 
ſhould „ love the Lord our God, with all our heart, 
with all our ſoul, and with all our ſtrength (r).“ 
becauſe in this caſe, an equal, if not a larger portion 
of our affection would have been due to himſelf. 

Theſe declarations of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
inconteſtibly prove, that God is the author of all 
good ; and that our ſaluation in the goſpel ought to 
be aſcribed to him, as the prime and original cauſe 
of it. & 

I ſhall, Second}, endeavour to ſhew, that thoſe 
terms in ſcripture, which ſeem. to imply the con- 
trary, were well underſtood by the Jews, to whom 
alone they were addreſſed; and as ſuch, that they 
do not apply to us, unleſs we interpret their mean- 
ing in the ſame figurative manner they did. | 
The bleflings which mankind have received 
through the miniſtry of Chriſt, in the goſpel, are 


often expreſſed in ſuch terms as ſeem to imply, that 


the means which he uſed, were of ſo prevailing an 
efficacy, that without them the favour of God could 

never have been obtained. 
Thus he is ſaid “to give his life a ranſom for 
many Gs); ; „ to give himſelf for us, that he 
might 


(r Mark xii. 30. (') Ib. x. 45s 


(57) 


might redeem us from all iniquity (t).“ And chriſ- 
tians are ſaid to be “ redeemed with the precious 
blood of Chriſt (v),“ © to be bought with a 
price (w),” © to be purchaſed to God by his 
blood (x ).” 

A manifeſt reaſon may be aſſigned for the uſe of 
ſuch expreſſions as theſe. It is language borrowed 
from the Jewiſh ſcriptures. The privileges, honours, 
and diſtinctions, which the Jews were favoured with, 
under their diſpenſation, were all expreſſed by theſe 
terms. And if it be conſidered that the goſpel was 
firſt preached to Jews, it is eaſy to imagine, that the 
miniſters of it would, in order to recommend it, 
adopt ſuch language as was not only familiar to them, 
but uſe the very terms by which they expreſſed thoſe 
privileges they ſo highly valued ; that by contraſting 
the advantages of chriſtianity, with the law of Moſes, 
they might more readily embrace the offer they had 
to make them. | 

Thus, the Jews being Ads deſcribed as a. 
people who were n (Y)), redeemed (x), bought, 


purchaſed, 
. Tit. ii. 14. (v 1 Pet. i. 17. 18. 19. 


(w) 1 Cor. vi. 4. (x) Rev. v. 9. 

650 Iſaiah xxiii. 3. I gave Egypt for thy ranſom, 
Ethiopia and Seba for thee, 

(z) Exod. vi. 6. I will redeem you with a retched 
out arm, and with great judgments : x chat vuas, 


„ Eggen vine, aas ge HV, the word uſed by 
Luke xxiv. 21. 
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piirchaſed, arid ſaved, the ſame terms are uſed ns 
equally applicable to chriſtians. 

But it is not to be imagined that the Jews under- 
ſtood them in a eral ſenſe, viz. that any price was 
actually paid for their ranſom, deliverance, or purchaſe, 
Nor had they any idea that there was any other 
agent concerned in the bufineſs, beſides the Al. 
mighty himſelf: 

Buying is uſed metaphorically in ſcripture, and the 
prophet Ifaiah explains its meaning, by applying it 
to that attention which ought to be paid to his in- 
ſtructions ( a ). 

In this ſenſe, we buy, when we feriouſly apply our 
minds to ſtudy, and receive the precepts of divine 
wiſdom. We are exhorted by Solomon to buy the 
truth (5). Thus the moſt high God is alſo faid to 
buy, with reſpe&t to his creatures. He buyeth a 
people when he interpoſes in their favour, and em- 
ploys all proper means to free them from ſufferings, 
or any other circumſtances of wretchednefs, and to 
raiſe them to a happy and profperous ſtate. So he 
purchaſed or bought the children of Iſrael, by bring- 
ing them out of the ſlavery of Egypt, to the liberty 
and privileges of Canaan, by his mighty power, 
widom, and goodneſs ; which may be conſidered as 
the price, improperly ſo called, for which he bought 
them (c). 

That 

(a) Iſai. Iv. i. 3. 5 Prov. xxiii. 23. 

(c See Taylor's Key to the Epiſtles. 
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That theſe terms were not meant to be taken in 

a literal ſenſe, is plain from what St. Peter ſays to 
the jewiſh converts (4), © foraſmuch as ye know ye 
« were not redeemed (ſet at liberty, or made free from 
« fin) with corruptible things, as filver or gold 
« (i. e. there was a price paid to purchaſe your re- 
« demption, or deliverance from fin), but with the 
« precious blood of Chriſt :” which, ſimply con- 
ſidered, as a mere fluid, could have no more value 
than thoſe corruptible things he had before mentioned. 
But when meant to denote the death of Chriſt, it had 
real worth ; as that was the higheſt confirmation of 
the truth of the goſpel ; which was the charter that 
freed men from ſin, and enjoined them the practice 
of righteouſneſs; and when connected with his re- 
ſurrection, was an additional motive and argument 
for their diligently conſidering and faithfully regard- 
ing that goſpel which he preached. In this view of 
it, it is with great propriety they are, ſaid to be re- 
d:emed by his blood or death. What confirms this 
ſenſe of the word redemption is this: the Apoſtle ſays, 
it came from the appointment of God, and was in- 
tended to produce a belief in him, and dependance 
upon his promiſes in the goſpel—of whoſe deſign and 
counſel Chriſt was made the agent and miniſter (e); 
© who verily was fore-ordained before the foundation 
Hof the world, but was manifeſt in theſe laſt times, 
“for 


6% 1 Pet. i, 18. 22. (e) Ibid. i. 20. 21. 
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« for you who, by him, do believe in God, that 
© raiſed him up from the dead, and gave him glory, 
« ſolely for this purpoſe, that your faith and hope 
< might be in God,” and no other. 

The blood of Chrift, therefore, may be con- 
fidered as precious, and chriſtians to be redeemed by it, 
But the Apoſtle, by directing their faith and hopes 
to God, the original author of their redemption, 
ſets. aſide every ether dependance, as being only the 
means uſed to effect it, and not the cauſe of it: For, 
had there been any real merit in the blood of Chriſt, 
fimply conſidered, the benefit of which chriſtians 
might have applied to themſelves, any actual /at:sfac- 
tion made by it, to the juſtice of God, for the ſins 
of mankind, or any purchaſe literally paid for their 
redemption, the Apoſtle would have drawn a very 
different concluſion—and would have led thoſe © who 
believed in God,” not © to place their faith and hope 
in Him,” which is the natural conſequence of ſuch a 
belicf, but to have repoſed it all in Chriſt ; a doctrine 
totally oppoſite to what he has advanced. What has 
been ſaid of ranſom, redemption, and purchaſe, is 
equally applicable to the terms ſacrifice and atonement. 

The uſe of them was familiar to the Jews, and 
applied by the apoſtles to the converts of that nation. 
But they were not underſtood by them in the ſtrictly 
literal ſenſe which is now affixed to them, viz. as 
expiations for any breach of the moral law. 

Sacrifice 


661) 


Sacrifiees were effectual only in removing legal 
defilements, and in qualifying the worſhipper to appear 
before God in the temple. By this offering he be- 
came purified; he effected a temporary reconciliation 
with God, and was ſo far reſtored to his favour as 
to be admitted into his preſence, to offer up his 
prayers there. But, as St. Paul ſays, "They could 
not make him that did the ſervice, perfect, as per- 
taining to the conſcience (f).” This ſort of purifica- 
tion, is tranſlated by mating atonement (g), in a ſenſe 
widely different from what we uſe-it, and is to be 
met with but once in the New Teſtament (þ): 
and ſhould there have been rendered reconciliation, as 
the Greek word is in other places. If fin and guilt 
could have been literally expiated for, it would not 
have been required of the Jews © to make an atone- 
ment for the altar as well as for thoſe who were to 
make their oblations upon it. 

As under the law, there was no proper atonement 
for ſin, it is not likely that the Apoſtles, when ſpeak- 
ing to Jewiſh converts, ſhould uſe theſe facrifical 
terms in a ſtricter ſenſe, than they had been before. 

| But 
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But knowing their attachment to theſe rites, it is 
highly probable that they ſhould apply them in a 
better, though a figurative ſenſe, to the truths of the 
goſpel. 

Thus it is faid, in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
where there is a perpetual alluſion to Jewiſh cuſ- 
toms (i), © that almoſt all things are by the law 
C purged with blood, and without ſhedding of blood 
« there is no remiſſion ; it was therefore neceſſary, 
« that the patterns of things in the heavens, ſhould 
« be purified with theſe, but the heavenly things 
c themſelves with better ſacrifices than theſe. For, 
« in the end of the diſpenſations, Chriſt hath ap- 
« peared to put away ſin, by the ſacrifice of hinſe}/.” 

This language would have been perfectly unin- 
telligible to any other than Jews, but to them it 
denoted the ſuperiority of the goſpel above the law, 
which was the profeſſed deſign of the whole Epiſtle. 
Not that they underſtood any part of it in a literal 
ſenſe, as if Chriſt was o put away their ſins, without 
their forſaking them. Very far from it, the true 
nature of this ſacrifice is explained a few verſes before, 
where (4) © the blood of Chriſt is faid to purge their 
conſcience from dead works, 10 ſerve the living God.“ 
All the efficacy of it was in promoting an entire 
reformation of life and manners, as a previous quali- 
fication to their becoming the true worſhippers of the 

| living 


(i) Heb. ix. 22. 27, (4) Ibid, ix. 14. 
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living Cod. The whole life indeed of Chrift, and 
every act of it, was an entire oblation to God=to 
ſerve the beſt intereſts of mankind in this and another 
world, he became a ſacrifice, he devoted himſelf wholly 
to the cauſe of truth and virtue—it was a life of obe- 
dience to the will of God, and to comply with that 
will, and not his own (/), he became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the croſs (m).” 5 

The principle which actuated him, in his regard 
to mankind, ought to influence us, if | occaſion 
ſhould call it forth. “ Hereby perceive we love, 
« becauſe he laid down his life for us, and we ought 
« to lay down our lives for the brethren (n).“ MH: 
may copy his bright example—be imitators of his 
love, and make an offering on the altar of friend- 
ſhip (v). But in no ſenſe can either he, or ourſelves, 
be ſaid to have been real ſacrifices to it. 

What confirms the interpretation here given of 
the ſeveral paſſages on which the doctrine of atonement 
is built, is this That the terms which ſeem to favour 
it, are all borrowed from the jewiſh ſcriptures—are 
applied to remove jewiſh prejudices, and accom- + 
modate a new doctrine to old conceptions : that, on 
this account, they are uſed only in epiſtles, addreſſed 
to converts of that nation—that where the plain 
principles of chriftianity are taught, no notice is 

| taken 


(1) Luke xxii. 42. (m) Phil. ii. 8. 
(n) Ep. John iii. 16. e John xv. 13. 
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taken of them, of which there remains a ſtrong proof, 
that there is only one paſſage (p) in the hiſtory of the 
apoſtles preaching, where mention is made of them; 
and as that is to the elders and overſeers of the church, 
who were probably jewiſh converts, it admits of the 
ſame general ſolution with the firſt : from which it 
follows, that thoſe phraſes, however applicable they 
might be to the Jews, have no relation at all to us, 
unleſs we underſtand them in the ſame figurative 
ſenſe they did. 

I ſhall make a few brief 0 upon what has 
been ſaid, and conclude. 

Firſt, Great as the benefits are which we detive 
through the mediation of Chriſt highly as we may 
think, and we cannot think too highly, of his perfect 
character and complete example, yet all this muſt be 
ultimately referred to the glory of God the Father, 
whoſe meſſenger he was, and whoſe gracious deſigns 
he came to execute ; on which account God, and 
not Chriſt, muſt ever be conſidered as the original 
author of our ſalvation, 

Secondly, As chriſtianity is a ſcheme to promote 
piety and virtue, we muſt be aware of any doctrine 
that would relax the principles of morality; and 


teach us to rely upon the merit and good actions of 


another, for that reward which we ſhall be entitled 
to, only for our own perſonal obedience. 


Laſtly, 
8 Adds xx. 28. 
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Laſtly, In our interpretation of ſcripture, that 
axiom cannot be too ſtrictly adhered to, of ex plain- 
ing ſuch paſſages as are abſtruſe and difficult, by 
thoſe which are clear and cannot be miſtaken and, 
we ſhould remember, that whate ver contradicts our 
firſt and genuine notions of the moral perfections of 
God, is a conſtruction that ought not to be admitted, 
and conſequently, that the punithing the innocent for 
the crimes of the guilty, or the rewarding the wicked 
for the righteouſneſs of the juſt, is ſuch a violation 
of equity, as can be no part of his moral diſpenſa- 
uons. 
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ST. Jon iv. 23. 


The Hour cometh, and now is, when the true Mor- 


ſhippers ſhall worſhip 150 mg in ſpirit. and in 
truth. 
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THE ſubject of converſation between our 


our Lord and the woman of Samaria, turned upon. 


theſe points; namely Where the place of wor- 
ſhip ought to be Who the proper object of it was 
and in what manner He is to be known, and ought 
to be worſhipped.” Upon theſe topics I propoſe 

to enlarge in the following diſcourſe. - | 
I. The woman, as ſoon as ſhe found the 8 ſhe 
was talking with was a Prophet, puts a queſtion to 
him, relating to the place of worſhip. © Our 
Fathers,” ſays ſhe, © worſhipped in this mountain; 
and ye ſay, that in Jeruſalem is the place where men 
ought to worſhip.” She does not plead the com- 
mand of God to juſtify this cuſtom, but merely 
ancient uſage, and the right of preſeription— Her 
fathers worſhipped there ;? and that circumſtance | 
was a rule to them ſufficient to ſuperſede all other. 
| The 


(7) 


The Samaritans did not want means of information 
in this particular. One of the prieſts, who had been 
carried away from Samaria, was ſent to dwell amongſt 
them, purpoſely to teach them, How they ſhould 
fear the Lord,” From him they muſt have learned 
that Jeruſalem was the place where men ought to 
worſhip. But when a people have been Tong at- 
tached to ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies, cuſtom 
and prejudice have more force than truth and reaſon ; 
and the circumſtance of © their fathers having wor- 
ſhipped in that mountain,” had power to prevail 
even over divine authority. 
The reply which our Lord 'makes to her, is 
« Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye 
ſhall neither in the mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, 
worſhip the Father,” She who had been uſed to 
think that there was ſomething ſacred in particular 
places, and that prayers offered up in them had a 
particular effica:y, is here told, that even the Temple 
fervice at Jeruſalem would ſoon ceaſe, and that the 
worſhip of © the Father would be confined neither 
to that place nor to the mountain in Samaria; but 
in whatever part of the world there were true wor- 
ſhippers, the Father would condeſcend to be adored, 
*Fhe earth is the Lord's, and all that dwell therein. 
No ſpot fo ſolitary and concealed, but that a private 
worſhipper might thence acceptably pray to, ard 
praiſe his Creator, if his mind were in a . proper 
frame. The diſpoſition of his heart would ſaneti'7 
his 


1 
his devotions, and not the place in which he offered 


them. 

II. If the Samaritans were very zealous about the 
place from whence they were to prefer their prayers, 
they were at the ſame time equally ignorant of the 
Being, to whom they ought to addreſs them. © Ye 
worſhip,“ ſays our Lord, © ye know not what.” 
They were not entirely without a knowlege of God; 
nor did they wholly negleR his worſhip ; but they 
aſſociated other deities with him, and ſuffered them 
to ſhare in their adorations. This appears in their 
hiſtory, © Then one of the prieſts came and dwelt 
« in Bethel, and taught them how they ſhould fear 
« the Lord. Howbeit, every nation made gods of 
« their own, and put them in the houſes of the high 
« places, which the Samaritans had made : ſo the: 
« feared the Lord, and ſerved their own gods, after 
« the manner of the nations whom they carried away 
« from thence (a). This ſpecies of idolatry is ex- 
preſsly forbidden in the ſcripture. « I am the Lord, 
* that is my name, and my glory I will not give to 
« another, neither my praiſe to graven images (b),” 
And what rendered this practice moſt culpable in 
them, was, that they neither followed the light of 
nature, nor the inſtructions of the prieſt, who had 
been ſent to teach them. „ When they knew God, 
« they glorified him not as s God, but divided their 
duty between Him and other beings, which their 

anceſtors 


(a 2 Kings xvii. 28, (2) Ia. xlii. 8. 


8 
anceſtors had deified, and thus fell into the mot “ 
ſenſeleſs idolatry, 4 wh 

Such muſt be ever the cafe?” for when once that 
primary idea, of One Almighty Father of the Univerſe, 
is given up, there is nothing fo abſurd and ſhock- 
ing which ignorance and folly may not adopt, How 
cautious then ought men to be, in admitting ſenti- 
ments at all derogatory from the peerleſs majeſty of 
Jehovah, as they never fail to lead them into the 
wildeſt errors, and inconceivable ſuperſtition. And 
what renders this {till more neceſſary, is, that cor- 
ruptions in religion are more difficult to remove than 
any other. An error in worſhip, however palpable 
and abſurd, and by whatever means it creeps in, is 
often retained for no other reaſon, but becauſe it is 
there already. So much greater veneration is always 
paid to antiquity, than to trugh ! This was exactly 
the caſe with the Samaritans ; for we read, © that 
« they feared the Lord, and ſerved their graven 
« images, both their children, and their childrens 
« children; as did their fathers, ſo do they, unto 
© this day.” 

But this ignorance and uncertainty was not to be 
found amongſt the Jews. God had manifeſted him- 
ſelf to them by the moſt wonderful evidence of his 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs. Theſe divine at- 
tributes were all exerted, to give them a clear and 
perfect knowlege of their duty to Him, © He 


« ſhowed lus . unto Moſes, his works unto 
« the 
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& the children of Iſrael.” And we repeatedly read, 
what was intended by this diſplay of the attributes of 
God; that they might impreſs a devout and laſting 


idea of his unity and ſupremacy ; ©: that they might 
« know that the Lord he is God, and that there is 

« none elſe beſide him.“ | 
We find our Lord alſo, during the whole of his 
miniſtry, adhering to this fundamental principle of 
his national religion. His repeated and fervent acts 
of prayer are recorded in ſcripture, and the object to 
whom he preferred it, is moſt clearly aſcertained. 
He has left us not only his own example for our imi- 
tation, but a moſt comprehenſive form of words 
for our uſe and direction. The great being, to 
whom He offered theſe addreſſes, was one, and the 
ame, He never varied from the object, nor taught 
bis countrymen to adore any other than HIM, to 
whom they had been accuſtomed. When he poured 
forth praiſes and thankſgivings, they' were uttered 
in this ſtrain, & I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of 
„Heaven and Earth, that Thou haſt hid theſe 
© things from the wiſe and the prudent, and haſt - 
* revealed them into babes.” When he meant to 
expreſs his ſubmiſſion to the divine will, and his 
teadineſs to fulfill the purpoſes of his miſſion, he 
made uſe of theſe words: „O my Father, if this cup 
© may not paſs away from me, except I drink it, 
* thy will be done.” Agreeably to his own prac- 
tice, He taught his diſciples, & Fray to thy Father, 
| « which 


1 
« which is in ſecret, and thy Father, who ſeeth in 
« ſecret, ſhall reward thee openly. Uſe not vain 
« repetitions, for your Father knoweth what things 
« ye have need of before ye aſk him.” The apoſtles 
followed his example, and taught the fame doctrine, 
« For this,” ſays St. Paul, „I bow my knees unto 
« the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; giving 
« thanks always for all things to God, even the 
« Father (c).” And, that both our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles looked up for ſuccour, to One and 
the ſame Almighty Being—the great parent of the 
Univerſe, the Father of mankind—appears from 
theſe words of our Lord, „ Go to my brethren, 
« and ſay unto them, I aſcend unto my Father, and 
“ your Father, and to my God, and to your 
&« God (d).“ The ſame truth the apoſtle Paul aſ- 
ſerts to his heathen converts: Though there be 
« a multiplicity of deities, and imaginary beings, 
ce that are called Gods, whether in Heaven or in 
“ earth; to us Chriſtians, there is but One God--- 
ce the Father---of waom are all things, and we by 
« him (e).“ 3 
The bare recital of theſe texts, is ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh their meaning. That they ſhould ever 
have been miſtaken or miſapplied, is the wonder, 
For they are no leſs agreeable to the natural notions 


of 


(c) Epheſ. iii. 14. 20. (4) John xx. 17. 
(e) 1 Cor. viii. 5. 6. 
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of the Deity, than they are to the whole tenor and 
deſign of ſcripture. Yet till, as was the caſe in 
St, Paul's time, There is not in every man this 
& knowlege ;” but there might be, if the ſcripture 
were the univerſal rule of faith. This is a plain and 
eaſy directory; all other guides, are not only fallible, 
but more apt to miſlead and bewilder, than to give 
any intelligible information. The bare terms, in 
which ſome of them couch their knowlege, are 
often more abſtruſe and diflicult to be comprehended, 
than the ſubject of which they treat. The end too 
propoſed, between theſe different ways of inſtruc- 
tion, is very apparent. The one“ is profitable 
« for doctrine; for reproof - for correction; for in- 
« {truction in righteouſneſs; that the man of God 
« may be perfect; thoroughly furniſhed unto all 
« good works,” The other is totally unprofitable ; 
being taken up in barren ſpeculations, which perplex 
tac underſtanding, without any moral improvement, 
without planting one virtue in the heart. The ſureſt 
way, therefore, in our religious concerns, is to ad- 
here to the words of ſcripture, in every particular ;' 
by ſo doing, we ſhall become the © true worſhip- 
pers, who know what we worſhip z and who wor- 
„ ſhip the Father in ſpirit and in truth; for the 
Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip Him.“ | 

We are naturally led to conſider, thirdly---the 
manner in which the Divine Being is to be known, 
and ought to be adored, Such a revelation of Him- 
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ſelf and his will, as the Almighty granted to the 
Jews, had not been vouchſafed to other nations, 
« He had not dealt ſo with them, neither had the 
« Heathen ſuch knowlege of his laws.” Our 
Saviour might well affirm to the woman of Sa- 
« maria, we know what we worſhip, for ſalvation is 
of the Jews.” But we are not here to imagine, 
that the Jews knew more about the eſſence, or 
mode of God's exiſtence, than the Samaritans did. 
No! this was a ſecret unfathomable by them both, 
Their ſuperiority conſiſted in what, if rightly applied, 
would have terminated in a practical knowlege of 
their Maker; in pious affe tions towards Him; and 
in dutiful regard to his laws. And wherever, in 
Scripture, we meet with ſuch an expreffion, as, 
& knowing God,” or, „ the knowlege of God,” 
it is always connected with ſome moral duty, or re- 
velation of Himſelf, which is plain and intelligible ; 
and never implies an abſtruſe notion, or. metaphy- 
ſical idea. David ſays, Thou, Solomon, my ſon, 
„ know” thou the God of thy father, and ſerve him 
« with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind; 
« for the Lord ſearcheth all hearts, and under- 
c ſtandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts; if 
&« thou ſeek Him, He will be found of thee ; but it 
« thou forſake Him, He will caſt thee off for 
ever (f).” Had there been any difficulty in the 
ran, the father would have explained it to bis 

ſon; 


© I chron. xxviii. . 
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ſon; but as he could not fail of comprehending it, 
he dwells longer upon the duty ſubjoined ; for had he 
ſwer ved from that, it would have been of fatal con- 
ſequence; a defect in practice being much more 
dangerous than an error in the underſtanding. But 
the prophet predicts (g), that under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, our «© knowlege,” and duty to God, 
would need no comment to make it clear and prac- 
ticable. “ For this is the covenant that TI will make 
« with the houſe of Iſrael, after thoſe days, faith the 
Lord, I will put my /aws into their mind, and 
« write them in their hearts, and I will be to them 
“ a God, and they ſhall be to me a people; and 
« they ſhall not teach every man his neighbour, and 


 C every man his brother; ſaying, „ know” the 


& Lord, for all ſhall know me, from the © leaſt” 
« to the © greateſt.” And the ſame prophet () 
tell us, wherein this knowlege is to be exerciſed ; 

and that it conſiſted in the proper diſcharge of the 


relative duties of life. For, ſpeaking of the good 
reigh of Joſiah, King oſ Judah, he fays, © He did 


judgment and juſtice; he judged the cauſe of the 
« poor and needy; was not this to“ know me,” 
«© faith the Lord?” Similar to this, is the whole 


tenor of the goſpel : © Hereby do we know, that. 


© we know” him, if we #eep bis commandments. 
« Beloved, let us love one another, for love is of 
* God, and every one that loveth, is born of God, 
H 2 « and 
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« and “ knoweth” God (i).“ The object of a 
Chriſtian's worſhip, and the knowlege of God, as far as 
it relates to any moral and practical purpoſe, is ſo clear 
and plain, that he may with truth affirm, that 
« he knows” what he worſhips. But if the object be 
multiplied, or if unſcriptural terms be uſed to expreſs 
it by; if his faith be perplexed, and his reaſon con- 
founded, and what ought to be known “ from the 
« Jeaſt to the greateſt,” be ſo myſterious, as to be 
underſtood by neither; then it may be ſaid of him, 
« that he worſhips he knows not what.” 
But ignorance and ſuperſtition were ſoon to give 
way to truth and zeaſon; and theſe abuſes to be 
rectified by a reformation, which was then to take 
place.“ The hour cometh, and now is, ſays our 
« Saviour, when the true worſhippers, ſhall worſhip 
« the Father in ſpirit and in truth; for the Father 
« feeketh ſuch to worſhip Him.” An end was to 
be put at once to the contention, which had produced 
ſuch heat and animoſity between the Jews and 
Samaritans, The temple of Jerufalem, and the 
ſervice in it, which God himſelf had inſtituted, 
was ſoon to ceaſe ; and all that was to be required, 
was that men ſhould worſhip © the Father, in ſpirit 
and in truth,” To do this effectually, there needed 
neither forms nor ceremonies ; no ſolemn temples, 
nor coſtly victims, but the offering only of a clean 
hand, and a pure heart. Lord, who ſhall abide in 

| thy 
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« thy tabernacle? who ſhall dwell on thy holy hill ? 
« He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righte- 
« ouſneſs, and ſpeaketh the truth from his heart, He 


« that hath uſed no deceit in his tongue, nor done 


« evil to his neighbour, and hath not ſlandered his 
« neighbour, He that ſetteth not by himſelf, but is 
« lowly.in his own eyes, and maketh much of them 
et that fear the Lord. He that ſweareth to his neigh- 
“ bour, and diſappointeth him not, though it were 
&« to his own hindrance. He that hath not given his 
money upon uſury, nor hath taken reward againſt 
« the innocent; whoſo doeth theſe things ſhall never 
« fall.” | The worſhip' of this man is acceptable, 
and he it is that frequents the tabernacle of the Lord, 
in ſpirit and in truth, 

Having fully conſidered the ſeveral points, which 
were the ſubjects of our Saviour's diſcourſe, with the 
woman of Samaria, I ſhall make a few remarks upon 
it and conclude, '; | 

Firſt, it follows from what has been ſaid, That it 
is to no purpoſe. to be zealous for the place, or cere- 
monies of worſhip, when the doctrines of it are 
erroneous z much lets to plead antiquity for the con- 
tinuance of what ought never to have been admitted. 
For if length of tine ſanctify abuſes, and age make 
error venerable; the church of Rome has a plea to 
urge, which no one that has reformed from her can 
diſpute: For in this caſe, her precedence would be 
her greateſt honour, But if there be a church of 
H 3 {till 
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Kill greater antiquity than them all,. —“ a glorious 
church, not having ſpot or wrinkle, or any ſuch 
thing, but holy and without blemiſh,” which has 
truth itſelf for its Author, and ſalvation for its end, 
it is the chriſtian church we ſhould be zealous for, 
wherever is its place, and whoever worſhips in it. 
Nor need its faithful members ever fear that any 
danger can befal it. What force or power can aſſail 
that fabric, „ which is built upon the foundation of 
ce the Apoſtles, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief 
corner ſtone ?” The danger is not from without, | 
but within. The gates of Hell ſhall not prevail 
againſt it,” „ But if any man build upon this 
« foundation, wood, hay, or ſtubble; if any man 
« debaſe the ſcriptures, by adding to them abſurdities 
« in doctrine, or ſuperſtitions in practice, his work 
“ ſhall be made manifeſt; for the day ſhall declare 
« it; becauſe it ſhall be revealed by fire, and the 
« fire ſhall try every man's work of what ſort it is.” 
II. Our Saviour has predicted, a reformation 
would take place in the public worſhip ; and a day 
would come, „ when the true worſhippers, would 
« worſhip the Father, in ſpirit and in truth.” That 
this was not done in ſuch purity as it ought, even in 
the jewiſh church, which God's own right hand had 
planted, appears from the hypocriſy and ſuperſtition 
with which the Jews were fo juſtly charged. Much 
leſs was it done in Samaria, © where they worſhipped 
idols in company with Jehovah.” The progress 
. that 
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that divine truth made, during the miniſtry of | Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles is aſtoniſhing. , The corruptions, 
however, which ſoon followed, are too well known 
to need any remark. © The enemy ſowed tares 
among the good ſeed,” which grew and increaſed 
wonderfully, The revival of learning brings us to 
be zra of the Reformation, when the light of truth 
broke forth again, and held religion to our view; 
ct indeed clad in her brighteſt attire, but diſgraced 
with too many of the tawdry ornaments with which 
chriſtian idolaters had diſguiſed her. Much was then 
done, but much ſtill remains to be done. That 
churches, as well as individuals, have not erred, is 
too much for human frailty to aſſume. We are 
% allowed” to fay, © that the church of Jeruſalem, 
of Antioch, of Alexandria, of Rome, have erred.“ 
And if we do not arrogate to “ ourſelves” that in- 
libility, which was the cauſe of our ſeparation 
tom the latter, We may have erred likewiſe, 
but if candour will permit us to fee our errors, and if 
e have good ſenſe to correct them, we may be able 
itine to avoid the fate that now awaits the See of 
lome, which is tottering to its very baſis, by the 
kieht of its own corruptions. And this we may be 
Wred of, that „God will never ſuffer his truth to 
Fil” For it amidſt the general revolt of his own 
kyle, who were purpoſely ſet apart to worſhip 
, « he reſerved unto himſelf, ſeven thouſand 
Flnces, which had not bowed to Baal,“ will that 
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prophecy remain unfulfilled, which expreſsly ſays, 
<« that the time was coming, when the ©'true wor- 
“ ſhippers ſhould n the Father)! in 1 and in 
c truth * ' a | 
Laſtly.—1 bave only to add, that we, of this en- 
lightened age and nation, who © make our boaſt of 
« God, and profeſs to know his will and approve 
„ the things that are more excellent,“ that we be 
careful to let our practice keep pace with our know- 
lege; that in our belief we © hold faſt the faith once 
* delivered to the ſaints, which was given to them 
in a very ſhort ſummary: To believe Thee to be 
the only true God, and Jeſus, whom thou haſt ſent, 
to be the Chriſt; and that in our worſhip, we be 
in the number of thoſe, who in the text, are ſtiled 
« the only true worſhippers ; who worſhip the Father 
« in ſpirit and in truth.“ Thus our light will 6 
| thine before men, that at's Ne? t our Father 
which! is in heaven. | "1 


1 


To whom be aſcribed all honour, power, might, 
. and e Wende and for 


